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Will There Be a Postwar 
Agricultural Collapse? 


_Mr. Scuurtz: It may seem paradoxical, at a time when housewives are faced 
with food shortages, for us to discuss here this afternoon whether there will be a 
o0stwar agricultural collapse. But the postwar situation needs to be considered 
today. 

I would like to ask the general question, to begin our consideration of the ag- 
‘icultural problem, whether you think that there is going to be a price and in- 
some collapse in agriculture after the war. 


~ Mr. Krive: There will certainly be a decline in agricultural prices. Everyone, 
_ think, is agreed that there will be a considerable decline. We now have a price 
evel of 115 per cent of parity. (Parity, of course, is a price which is considered to 
ye a fair exchange price for agricultural commodities.) It is expected that it will 
30 down to go per cent. That is a serious decline in any language. 


Mr. Moore: I agree that there will be a price decline, but I simply cannot 
set too worried over theoretical postwar surpluses so long as there are forty mil- 
ion people in America who do not have enough of the right kind of food. 


Mp. Scuuttz: I would like to say that the real difficulty is very deep, and, in 
ny judgment for what lies ahead, it will take a migration of from five to seven 
nillion people out of agriculture really to solve the difficulties which I see in the 
ostwar era. 

However, it seems to me that before we develop our positions on the postwar 


1 The parity-price concept was introduced in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
933 as a means of restoring prices received by farmers to a level that would give agri- 
ultural commodities as high a purchasing power with respect to articles that farmers 
uy as in a selected base period. Farm parity has been defined by law as that price 
rhich will give each commodity the same purchasing power in terms of prices, taxes, 
nd interest paid by farmers in the base period. The period selected as base for most 


ems is 1909-14, when farmers had a satisfactory purchasing power. From 1910 to 1920 ~ 


irm prices were at or above parity level, excepting a slight slump in 1915. After that 
he parity price ratio fell to 76 in 1921, moved up to 92 in 1925, but dropped to an all- 


me low of 54 in 1932. 
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situation, we ought to take account of where we are right now. Is there f | 
enough in the current situation? 2 


Mr. KiiweE: There just is not going to be any starvation or any extreme a 
ger in the United States. We simply have enough. | 


ito 


Mr. Moors: Let me add that, as a newspaper editor, I know how easy it isi) 
misuse words like “famine” and “hunger.” We talk a lot about not havi 
enough beef, and the headline is likely to refer to a “Beef Famine.” But I wo 
like to point out that there cannot be a famine in a country where there is fc 
of some kind to be eaten. It may not be beef, but it may be dried peas. 


Mr. Scuuttz: It can actually be better products than dried peas in terms} 
the variety and the volume which we still have. 
Kline, you have recently been to England. I would like to hear about the c 
trast between what has taken place and is in process there in regard to food a 
. what is happening in this country in this respect. 


Mr. Kune: In the first place, the British people, when I was there a year ag 
had been at war for five years. At that time they were still vigorous and relati 
ly healthy. So far as food was concerned, they seemed to be getting along 
right. But let me point out that the diet which they had had none of the varieq 
of the American diet at all. They did not have any eighty million head of be | 
compared with one hundred and thirty million people. There were no compaf 
able figures at all, and yet they were getting along. Incidentally, I myself, wif 
am a very good eater, lost twelve pounds there without trying at all. 

We here in this country have enough to eat. It is adequate. It may not 
what you want on Wednesday or on Thursday; but it will be enough during t 
week to keep you healthy and vigorous. ~ 


Mr. Scuuttz: I feel keenly on that point that we have done a remarkab} 
excellent job in “holding the line.” The OPA, let us say, has done a fine job he 
Our total cost of living is only 27 per cent above what it was before the wal 
-whereas in World War I it doubled. That is a remarkable accomplishment. I fe | 
keenly (and I wonder if you gentlemen agree with me), however, that it is nece} 
sary to continue the redistribution of food in rationing. We have yet to do} 
little better job in distributing the food which we have among the civilian 


Mr. Moore: Exactly! Our problem is not whether we are going to be hungry 
our problem is whether we will have enough food to help write a good peac 
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Mr. Scuvuttz: That is the other problem in distribution. We have also to dj 
cide that we have an obligation in distributing the great volume of food as bij 
tween ourselves and the other peoples in the world. That is your point rigl}} 
there. 


Mr. Moore: Exactly! 


Mr. Kune: Of course, we also have a considerable problem here in tk 
United States in getting the food we do have to the places where it is required, ¢ 
that people can have their fair share. That probably means a certain strix 
gency in rationing during this coming summer. 


Mr. Moore: I would like to go back to Secretary Wickard’s almost-forgotte} | 
slogan that food is winning, or is helping to win, the war and that it is now tim} 
to use food to help write the peace. 


Mr. Scuutz: That is well said. I certainly would also stress food manage 
ment in the national sense, focusing on the distribution problem as such. 

With that background in regard to the food situation as of today, what am 
the parallels, the similarities, and the sharp differences between World War 
and World War II in relation to agriculture? 


Mr. Kune: We have had an expanded production this time which has bee# 
somewhat comparable to what we had before except that it has been abo | 
three times as great during this war. 

We have had a rise in prices which has been comparable except tha} 
it has not been quite so great. Prices have about doubled this time; the} 
somewhat more than doubled last time. We have had rising land prices, but no 
so great yet as they were during and after the other war. But, of course, we havé 
a whole crucial period yet to come. 

Thus a lot of what is happening now looks like the other war. 


Mr. Moors: Let us not assume that the rise in the price of farm land is com: 
parable in every way. 


Mr. Scuurtz: Why not? 


Mr. Moore: For this reason: The farmers have not mortgaged their futures 
in the hope of, let us say, one-dollar-and-seven- or one-dollar-and-ten-cent corn 


Mr. ScHULTz: They have not gone into debt? 


Mr. Moore: Correct! They have bought land, and some of them have paic 
too much for it; but the mortgage situation is very, very much better. For tha 
reason I think that the land price situation is not nearly so serious this time as i 
was after the last war. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Let me agree by saying that the whole financial position o 
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farmers is better today. In that sense there is a difference from the other war. 
Farmers have high bank deposits this time. They have bought over two billion 
dollars’ worth of war bonds, and they have actually reduced their debt, in spite 
of the increase in land values and some land buying. That is consistent with 
what you are saying, Moore? 

Yet, we must remember that the real postwar inflation in land came after the 
Armistice. It was in the short period between the close of 1918 and the middle of 
1920 when all the damage was done. There is a lot of money in agriculture right 
now, and there is danger that the damage may come again in the early reconver- 
sion years. 


Mr. Moore: The danger is there, it is true. There is also a lot of money not in 
agriculture which is likely to drive the price up. I have in mind one farm down in 
McLean County—not a particularly good farm as McLean County land goes. 
It began selling at a hundred dollars an acre in 1939. It sold next for one hundred - 
and ten dollars an acre. It then turned over at one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars an acre; at one hundred and thirty-five dollars an acre; and now I under- 
stand it is listed at one hundred and seventy-five dollars an acre. But there has 
not been a single farmer figuring in any one of those deals; it has all been city 
people with money to spend. 


_ Mr. Ktre: All this discussion emphasizes the point that the question of 
land values is important for what happens from now on and whether the farmer 
goes into debt. 


Mr. Scuuttz: There is another difference between the two wars, and that is 


2 The total farm mortgage debt for selected years was as follows: 


Per Cent of 
Year Total Value of 

(As of January 1) (Millions of | Farm Land 

Dollars) and 
Buildings 

$ 3,208 9.2 
5,828 12.8 
6,541 13.1 
7,142 Tar 
8,449 12.7 
10,1908 16.6 
10,660 ajay? 
10,751 20.4 
10,647 21.1 
9,765 20.6 
9,004 24.4 
7,423 21.9 
= 6,586 19.6 
6,534 19.2 
6,484 17-7 
6,117 15.3 


Source: Department of Agriculture. 
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that the population last time did not shift out of agriculture in any appreciable 
numbers. In fact, there was really no change in total numbers. This time the 
farm population has dropped from about thirty million to twenty-five million, 
and to me that is a very significant development. 


Mr. KtineE: Part of that is due to the fact that the last time we did not really 
get into war production. We changed over maybe 20 per cent of the industrial 
production. This time we have up toward half of industrial production in war 
goods. Thus, we have moved a lot of people from farms into the production of | 

} 
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ships, airplanes, munitions, and so forth. But that is not a permanent employ- 
ment, is it? 


“Mr. Scuut1z: That is the point. Are prices going to drop again so per cent or 
more as they did last time, and are these people going to come back into agricul- 
ture in large numbers and divide the small income that will exist? You see, that 
is the problem, really. It is a price-income problem in that sense. 

I feel that if we look at future American agriculture, we have to face up to 
the fact that the cotton situation, for example, is serious. The reconversion prob- 
lem of the South is a grave and most difficult problem. It is so serious that I do 
not know anything comparable in the American economy involving so many 
millions of people. 

“Mr. Moors: It is serious, but what about wheat, Kline? 
~ Mr. Kuve: I do not know much about wheat. What about wheat, Moore? 


_ MR. Scuu1tz: You two gentlemen answer it. I happen to have been reared in 
he wheat area and know the Plains States, and I would contend that the wheat 
sroblem will parallel that which occurred after the other war. We have gone up 
tom fifty-two million acres to probably sixty-five this year. In this you have a 
ecurrence of the whole surplus problem which we had in wheat after the other 
var. 


“Mr. Kuwe: During the war we could be exporting four times as much wheat 
iS we are; and, remember, that is with the shortage of machinery and labor that 
ve have had in the production of wheat. 

_ I should like to say something about the one thing that I may know a little 
bout. In the fats and oils area I think we probably are getting into the same 
osition that cotton and wheat are in. 


Mr. Scavuttz: That means lard, soya beans, flaxseed, cotton seed, and so on? 


_ Mr. Kure: It means the whole oil picture. When we have the cessation of 
he war demand for fats and oils, and when we have the reimportation of the fats 
nd oils from abroad, and when we take into consideration the tremendous ex- 
ansion in soya beans (and, of course, some expansion in peanuts), I think the 
thole fats and oils thing is going to be very embarrassing to us in the Corn Belt. 


Mr. Moore: I do not want to turn into the Pollyanna of this program, but it 
ecurs to me that in meats and dairying we may be considerably better off than 
1 cotton, wheat, and fats. If we do have anywhere near full employment at good 
ages after the war, the American people will certainly eat more meat and buy 
sore butter than they can now. I would just like to ask housewives, or their 
usbands, or their children, whether they are getting all the meat and butter 
zat they would like to have today. 


Mr. Kine: We do not have any housewives here. 


i 


_ does not buy much. 
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_ position of farmers is better today, and there has also been this change in agr 


Mr. Scuuttz: You do not take into account the tremendous amount tha} 
being exported here. However, I am going to concur with you, Moore, that 
dairying we have a lot of slack to pick up and that it will take us three to i#) 
years to pick it up. In meats the story is going to bea shade different from daii} 
ing. But on your side, mind you, there is going to be a lot of substitution fr¢qj 
cotton, wheat, and fats and oils, on the one hand, to meats and dairying. In may 


farmers can and will shift to the products which you have mentioned. This V | 
also make the supplies of these high and thus bring the prices down. 


Mr. Kune: We are talking about the question of a postwar agricultural 
lapse, and I want to emphasize that we certainly do not mean a collapse in Pi 
duction. That is apparent from the discussion which we have had so far. 
we do mean is a reduction in agricultural income. It is worth while noting tH 
the important agricultural income is per capita income use which determin} 
standards of living, buying ability, and services which agricultural people 
use. In that connection we should not fail to note that about half the people |} 


ties. 


Mr. ScuHuttz: Because of their low per capita income? 


areas in agriculture. 


Mr. Scuut1z: Half of the farms in the United States in 1939 produced pro 
ucts that had a value of six hundred and twenty-five dollars, or less. Now tha 


Mr. Kune: Is that total gross value? 


Mr. Scuuttz: That is total gross value, used at home and sold. 


lapse ahead and the experience after World War I, we have said that there is} 
similarity in the expansion of production—6 per cent last time in agricultua} 
and 20 per cent this time. Land prices have risen; farm prices have doubled if 
each case—a little more this last time. On the didenences however, the financiz 


cultural population which I have mentioned. I say that we are going to ha 
chronic surpluses in cotton, wheat, and fats and oils; whereas the meats anj 
dairying, as you say, Moore, does present a better picture. 


Mr. Moore: I believe that, before we worry too much, we ought to give fu 
employment and full consumption really serious consideration. Farmers cal 


help. 


Mr. Scuurtz: What can we do about it all? That is the area of the discussion 
which you are getting into, Moore. And I wonder if we have an area of agree- 
nent here. How do we feel about the importance of full employment in the total 
sconomy? 


Mr. Kune: So far as I am concerned, it is extremely important. We have 
gotten out of the “meat” of this subject. The question is whether we can do 
something about it; and if so, what? 


~ Mr. Scuuttz: Do you accept that, too? 


Mr. Moore: By all means. I think that it is the great opportunity for Ameri- 
an agriculture, and it is why I am basically optimistic. I think that we are going 
(0 have relatively high employment. 


_ Mr. Scuuttz: Let us assume that. But my contention is that that is not suffi- 
sient. It is necessary—it is absolutely necessary—to get at the farm problem, but 
there has to be done more than that to solve the agricultural problem. What are 
the “‘mores”? What do we have to do in addition? 


Mr. Kine: I would make just a little qualification here. That is, if you are 
yoing to assume that we have full employment, the assumption should at least 
9e qualified by the fairly well recognized probability that we shall have times 
when we have considerable unemployment during reconversion, and so on. We 
should appreciate that agriculture will suffer from those. We should not simply 
say now that full employment is the answer to the agricultural problem. 


Mr. Moore: By no means. It, however, is a great essential. 
Mr. Scuutmz: All right. What would you do in addition? What is necessary? 
Mr. Moore: Let us subsidize consumption during those periods when there is 
rouble. 
_ Mr. Kure: If you have full employment, why do you need to subsidize? 
Mr. Moors: We are talking now about a period when there is some tempo- 
‘ary dislocation. 
Mr. Scuuttz: Let us talk about full employment first. I am quite sure that 


he facts are that we will have a supply which will not move into consumption 
channels at a level which will give an agriculture which is not depressed. 


~ Mr. Kure: It seems to me that that is true. We have increased total produc- 
ion 20 per cent; we have increased food production 30 per cent. We have in- 
reased food consumption per capita, in spite of high income, only some 8 per 
ent in the United States during the war. 


— Mr. Moore: The figures are very impressive, and J am as impressed by them 
is anybody else would be. But let us not worry too much about that, so long as 
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there is any girl or boy going to school and eating a cee | 
lunch. 


Mr. Scuuttz: You said, at the outset, Moore, that. there are forty milli 
Americans who still do not have adequate diets. I accept that as a goal towat || 
which we ought to strive—to get diets that are adequate for every person in tl} 
‘country and to do it as soon as possible, since our resources, our agricultui}} 
products, will permit it—but how are you going to get there? 


Mr. Kune: And supposing you do get there, is that going to use the cott 
and the wheat? Obviously it will not use the cotton. 


Mr. Moore: No, but it will help farmers move out of cotton and whea | 
Mr. Kine: How? 


Mr. Moore: By getting farmers into dairying and into the growing 
green vegetables. 


Mr. Scuuttz: We make a mistake, it seems to me, in claiming too much f¢ 
nutrition as a means for finding uses for the agricultural resources. Nutritid} 
stands on its own feet as a goal, and we ought to attain it. But even if we attal 
essentially perfect nutrition, we will add only ro per cent to the total demand f | 
food products. And even that cannot be done quickly. Let us say that we haw 
full employment. It will still take five or ten years of heroic effort on the part qj 
America to achieve adequate nutrition for everybody. But let us strive for ij 


Mr. Moors: “Heroic effort”’ is right. It will not be easy, and I do not claix 
that it will answer everything. But I do say that it will have a great bearing o 
the problem of surpluses. 


| 


Mr. Scuutzz: Let us not say great but substantial. In fact, it has really eve} 
a minor bearing, for you see, what I am contending is that school lunch plans, i 
plant feeding—various devices to get food to poor people—certainly stand o 
their own feet as a welfare goal, but they will not contribute a great deal—cen 
tainly not nearly so much as is often contended—to the solution of the agricul 
tural problem. 


Mr. Moore: However, there are economists in the Department of Agricul 
ture. : 


Mr. Kite: Are there? 


Mr. Moore: We will pass that over. .... who very recently have said that i 
we have approximately full employment in this country in the postwar period, < 
_ food production near wartime levels will be necessary. I just throw that in fo: 
what it is worth. 


Mr. Scuv11z: I doubt that, and I think that you have overstated what the} 
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ave said. They said that it would hold about go per cent of parity. I would 
oubt that figure. 

But let me argue, and I believe very sincerely, that we have an agricultural 
tuation on our hands which calls for a very large migration out of agriculture. 
the per capita incomes of farm people are to get anywhere near to that in 
her parts of society, there has to be a migration out of agriculture of more 
an five million people in the first few years after the war. These are in addition 
| those who have left during the war. That rests on the fact that we have three 
illion farmers who are producing practically nothing which they can sell or 
hich will buy them the standard of living which you were talking about earlier, 
line. ze 
‘Mr. Kime: In order not to confuse the thinking of people who happen to 


24.6% 


ye nthe 


~ ture? 


live in an area that is short of agricultural labor, there are many areas thatip 
use some more labor in agriculture. There is place for people in agriculture, Jf 
we are not arguing that people should not move in and out of agriculture fr¢ | 
We are arguing, rather, that we should make a supreme effort to facilitate i 
movement of people out of agriculture and into places where their servic 
required and where they can render a service to society. 


Mr. Scuvuttz: The import of this is that a back-to-the-land movement aif 
the war is not called for, in spite of the discussions of resettlement projects i 
bringing into operation new lands to put soldiers on and finding other way H 
facilitate a GI Bill where a man can borrow considerable sums to get reestablis} 
into agriculture. 


Mr. Moore: So far as I know, Schultz, there is not any great back-to-@}} 
land movement being contemplated. I saw some figures the other day wh} 
indicated that eight hundred thousand men have left agriculture for the Ar 
and a survey showed that just about eight hundred thousand men want to led 
the Army and go back into agriculture. 


Mr. Scuuttz: But there are private schemes. I would like to call attent 
to some around our cities which, pointing to the unemployment that will shovy 
in some of the war centers, are trying to get labor to take its savings, and 
back to buy a parcel of land. I have seen a lot of that in the South in the I 
three months. Clearly that is a kind of private back-to-the-land movement, 4 
it is headed for danger. I feel keenly that there is no more room for an Americ 
soldier who has another alternative to go into agriculture than there is fo} 
British soldier to go into the coal-mining industry—the coal mines of Gre¢ 
Britain which were depressed for twenty years during the inter-war period. 


Mr. Moore: But I cannot help but think that if, among the eight hund 4 
thousand men in the Army who want to go back to the land, there should be 
listening to us now, we should say this to him: Come on back to agriculture, { 
its future is, in many respects, a very bright one. 


Mr. Scuuttz: If he has a farm to go to and his parents can set him up, yé 
but if he is choosing between equal alternatives, as he sees it now, then he} 
- dead wrong to return. 

To go on to another point, what is the importance of foreign trade in this p 


Mr. Kune: I have a strong conviction that we as a country can profit tr 
mendously by an expanding foreign trade and by just doing all the trade th 
we can. It will improve standards in foreign countries; it will improve the rel 
tionship between the United States and other countries. Exports will rai 
standards of living abroad and, therefore, develop a demand for all sorts of goo 
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road, One thing which we as farmers ought to appreciate is that a demand for 
sorts of goods abroad develops an agricultural demand at home, even though 
export might not be an agricultural commodity. 


Mr. Scuuutz: How do you feel about the extension of the reciprocal trade 
reements? 


Mr. Ktine: The whole program, I think, should be extended. 


Mr. Moore: That is marvelous, and I hope that you never tire of preaching 


Mr. ScHuLtz: It is terribly important to see that in the case of cotton es- 
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economy. 

How about overproduction? I really do not like that term, because you 
throw it away sharply, Moore, at the beginning and called it theoretical. {} 
about crop control in case we have these chronic surpluses-in cotton, wheat, | 
and oils? 


Mr. Kune: That should be your question, Moore. 


Mr. Moore: I am going to toss it back to you, Kline. But, first, let mel 
that we are going to try to count on full employment. Then perhaps we} 1! 
need to do a little subsidizing of consumption; and then do all we can for for) 
trade. | 


Mr. Scuurtz: And migration out of agriculture? 
Mr. Moore: Yes; and migration out of agriculture. 
Mr. Scuuttz: How about crop control, Kline? 


Mr. Kite: Certainly we need a very vigorous program of soil conservaty 
In some areas it can be coordinated with a changeover from the production 
surplus commodities to some other commodities—from grain crops to a nf 
crop, for instance. There may also be times when, in the interest of maintain} 
agricultural income, we will do some things which do not seem scientific 


sound at the moment and which might be called crop control. 


Mr. Moors: I like that approach. We are fooling ourselves about our 
We are going through it at a great rate during this war period. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I would agree, but I want to add that it seems to me thai 
the case of agricultural adjustment on the production side, there is need for | 
emphasis on conservation. There is need for the emphasis on storages to e+ 
out the economy somewhat and the streams of production. 


Mr. KiinE: You mean the ever-normal granary idea? 


Mr. Scuuttz: That is right. There is need for enlargement of farms in 
South. The eighty-acre Piedmont farm, for example, is simply a poverty ent i 
prise if it is not enlarged. 


Mr. Kune: I should like to add that it seems to me that an agriculture wh! 
can have a high standard of living can only have it, demand it, and get it in 1 
course of time if it is an efficient agriculture and earns it. 


Mr. Scuuttz: If we have a depression in industry, what shall we do: 
would contend that we ought to put income payments into agriculture and r 
push the production around and try to get the supplies down to meet the shrit 
age in demand, because people want the food in the depression. 
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~ Mr. Moore: We still want to eat, do we not? 


Mr. Scuuttz: The emphasis, therefore, should be put upon income pay- 
ments which do not get functionally tied up with the curtailment of supplies as 
such. 


Mr. Kine: Of course, we had the production in 1932, and we still did not eat. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Let me try to pull this together. The three of us are agreed 
that there has been and that there is food enough currently, despite the short- 


ages which housewives are up against now. We should get away from the scare 5 


1eadlines. What we need to do is to distribute the great supply of food, which 
we still have and will have coming, better among ourselves and especially be- 
ween ourselves and others outside this country to whom we ought to supply 
‘ood. 

There are a number of significant parallels between World War I and 
World War II. Production is up sharply—last time, 6 per cent; this time*20 
er cent, or three times as much. Farm prices have doubled, and there is in 
srospect a price drop, probably not so large as last time. The per capita income, 
10wever, will go down if people trek back into agriculture. Thus, it is both a price 
lecline and a larger number of people which may cause a collapse of per capita 
ncome. 

When we look at cotton, wheat, fats and oils, we see chronic surpluses. Meats 
ind dairying, as Mr. Moore said, are on a much better footing. 

When we ask ourselves what can be done about it, we start from the assump- 
jon that most important, and absolutely necessary, is full employment. For- 
ign trade is very significant to a number of American farm commodities— 
specially cotton. 

_ Mr. Moore and the rest of us would certainly stress better diets, since there 
ire so many Americans who still do not have adequate diets. I stressed, and be- 
ieve keenly, that migration out of agriculture must go on because of the labor- 
aving techniques. 


he Roun TaBteE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, 1s broadcast entire- 
y ‘without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 


‘ 


hange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the re- 


ponsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. The 
upplementary information in this transcript has been developed by staff research and is not 
4 pe considered as representing the Gotten of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


. What are the facts on the present situation in food supplies? Why are 
shortages in specific items? Will there be enough food in this country for 
duration? Are changes needed in distribution and rationing? What on 
How successful do you think we have been in “holding the line”? How longi} 
you think controls must be continued to avoid inflation,and production d 
ers? 


. What has been the record of agricultural production during the war? Wha i 
the situation today? How does it compare with World War I? What are 
dangers of surpluses when the war is over? What happened during the tv 
ties? 


. What is meant by “parity” price? How does the system of maintaining pani} 
prices operate? Is it an adequate agricultural policy? Will it be sufficient |} 
postwar problems? Discuss. 


. What are the dangers for agriculture in the period immediately following 
war? What was the experience of agriculture after World War I? How do yw 
think that a farm crisis can be averted? What is your program for postv 
agricultural prosperity? Do you favor crop control? How would you provi 
for soil conservation? 


. What should be the long-run objectives of agricultural policy? What shou | 

be the role of government in postwar farm planning? How does expand} 
world trade help agriculture? Are you in favor of extending the recipies 
trade treaties? Of eliminating tariff barriers? Why or why not? 


. Do you agree with Schultz that, in order to solve the farm problem, an @ 
ditional migration of perhaps five million people out of agriculture will be ne 
cessary? In what areas and in what types of agriculture should such a red 
tion in farm population take place? Where can they go? What are the opp¢ 
tunities in the city labor markets; semi-skilled services in rural areas; in t! 
professions? 


. What did Moore mean when he said that “it is time now to use food to he 
win the peace”? What are America’s responsibilities in helping to feed 
world? How do they affect peacemaking? 
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The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the a4 
TABLE audience on “Death and Resurrection in the Life of Nations,” broai 


April 1, 1945. 


Inspiring 

Your program today was the most lib- 
eral and inspiring for all groups that I 
have ever heard. There is hope, aswell as 


The People Say.... 


* 


wisdom, in your thinking even now of the - 


defeated Germans.—A 
Washington, D.C. 


listener from 


* 
Straightforward 


I have seldom heard more manly and 
straightforward speeches than those given 
on today’s program. If we could have men 
of such ideas at the head of our peace com- 
mission to join with those whose economic 
and judicial plans were as wise, there 
would be no fear for the future of the 
world.—A listener from Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania. 

< 
Gratitude | 
Ide not believe that I have ever heard 
a more Constructive and helpful program. 
The men who so carefully worked out this 
well-planned approach to our present-day 


need have my sincere gratitude.—A | 
tener from Chicago, Lilinois. 


* 

Timely 

Yesterday’s program was timely } 
one of the best which you have ever 
sented. Perhaps I can use this discus 
to straighten out a few worried mi 
On the West Coast we have a minorit 
active people who have the poison of 
tred for Japanese-Americans, even t 
who have proved their loyalty and h 
under F.B.I. approval, returned to 
Coast. These warped minds should r 
this discussion.—A listener from Ca 
Washington. ies 
* 
Start Us Off Right | 

I listened to your Easter program w 
intense interest. I hope that this disc 
sion can start us off on the right f 
toward world peace and not merely wo 
armistice. I believed wholeheartedly 
what the speakers said.—A listener fr 
Manitoba, Canada. 


